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| tell you that your fame can no longer 

lepend upon the past; that, if your admirers 

wre all of the thinkiug and sensible class, 

y would separate the ‘military commander 

from the treasury chief; but, that, as it is, 

Ho such separation will take place ; "and that 

Pyou must now stand or fall in the eyes of 

terity by vour actions in this new line of 

Your situation, as [am sure you have 

ady found it, is very different from what 

it has heretofore been, You cannot now say 

this man, ‘ Go, and he goeth’; and to 

man, ‘Come, and he cometh”: you 

i find hesitation, avd sometimes refusal, 

in the appareutly unimportant per- 
Mauce of au ‘ AYE’ or a ‘NO!’ "— 

F to the Duke of Wellington, Register, 

ebruary, 1828. 
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TO 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


Rarn-Elm Farm, 13th January, 1829. 
Lorp Duke, 


m about to address you on two sub- 
§, very different in their nature, but 
much alike as to the quantity of 
ulty which they produce to you; 
ely, the “ Catholic Question,” as 
trated by your correspondence with 
atholic Primate in Ireland; and, 
present situation and prospects of 
ers and the Bank. 
is nearly a year since [ addressed 
those three Lectures, from one of 
] have taken the motto to this 
~ I concluded the Lecture pub- 
on the 23d February, from which 
bove extract is taken, by observing 
had, with perfect sincerity, warned 
f your danger, which, as I then ob- 
i, was more than any other person 
do. You have by this time tasted 
y tartly of the difficulties, glanced 
the motto above inserted. You 
found that you have now to deal 
rsous not controllable by any. 
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\ORDERS of yours, whether general, 
garrison, or regimental, The political 
apostate Berpert, once called the hody 
to whom I allude, the “ Regiment.’ A 
Regiment it is with regard to the esprit 
du corps; but far inde ad i ts it from being 
a Regiment as far as regards submission 
to orders: it isa body under no extra- 
neous control: it acts by no positive 
compact;. but as true as the needle to 
the pole,is the unanimous feeling which 
guides it in the pursuit of its own inte- 
rests, throughout all its multifarious and 
curious operations. In matters of civil 
government, any fool may be a despot, 
and even a successful one: implicit 
obedience to his commands is all that is 
required ; and that he is certain to have; 
and luck, rather than any thing else, 
decides the effect. It is very much the 
same with the commander-in-chief of an 
army, who, especially if he have money 
unlimited in his command, has the sim- 
plest concern in the world lo carry on; 
gets praise for all his successes, and ‘is 
screened from censure for all his blun- 
ders: he is backed at every step by na- 
tional pride and national folly ; and, in- 
stead of leading a life of anxiety and 
toil, he leads a life of the least possible 
care, and of the greatest ease that can 
be imagined : he may, if he like, be one 
half of his time over the bottle or ina 
hrothel; and the other half lounging in 
bed, or experiencing the salutary effects 
of the healing art. 

Not thus is it with the Prime Minis- 
ter, who has to do with a power, under 
the control of which he is, instead of 
heing its controller. The life of such 
minister is a life’ of real anxiety, the 
truth of which you have now mamifestly 
experienced. Upon a view of the whole 
matter, it is impossible not to be con- 
vinced that you entertained a very strong 
desire to effect what you call a settle- 
ment of the ** Catholic Question.” This 
seitlement must necessarily include the’ 
admission of Catholics into Parliament, 
into the King’s Council, and also the 
placing of them on a Bench. There 
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were to be certain concessions on their | 
p irts perhaps : and many of them | 
would evidently have been willing to} 
take the concessions on conditions which | 
would in fact have amounted very nearly | 
fo an abjuration of their religion; on! 
the terms, indeed, proposed lo you by 

Docror Doyir. But, the * Regiment ;” | 
the Regiment; that Regiment who ace. 
know ledge no one as their commander ; | 
that Regiment who in reality command | 
their apparent commanders; this Regi- 

ment were too sagacious, and under - | 
stood their own interest too well to give 
way to the length of one single half inch 
upon a point of Such vital importance 
to them. But, now, before | proceer 


further in this letter, in which | intend | 


to make my readers clearly see ; and to 
make you see, also, the real grounds of 
the opposition of the Regiment to any 
anil every settlement ot the Catholic 
Question. People, and not shallow peo- 
ple, wonder why there should be so 
much objection to the seitiement of this 
question : they seem to think that it is 
the easiest matter in the world to settle 
it: that there could be no harm arise 
from our having a few Catholic Peers 
in the House of Lords, a few Catholic 


. 
members in the House of Commons ; a | ANSWER of Dr. CURTIS to the Duke of 


few Catholic members of the King’s 


‘ 


Council; and a few Catholic Judges | 
upon the Bench. Lord! what difference | 
Very little to us 
the people, but a devilish deal to the 
However, before I enter 
into that explanation, which will show 


would this be to ws ¢ 
Regiment. 


that the Kegiment have surprisingly 


good reasons for their opposition to the this town (as might he expected from a pro- 7 
settlement (no matter on what conditions), | —— Post-office) before the letter reache! 7 
I think it necessary to Label onetias letter | ™Y vands: so that I was obliged, in your — 


to his Grace the Catholic Primate, 


derstand any thing 


- 


To true Duxe or WELLINGTON. 


his | its coutents to a few chosen friends, for the 7 
letter to you in return, and the Marquis | Satisfaction of the multitude, who might 2 


of Anglesey’s letter to the same Primate; |otherwise fabricate in its stead some fovlish, ~ 
because these letterS show that none of | 
you, and particularly you, seem to un- 
’ at all about the 
grounds, the real grounds of the difficul- 
ties which you experience relative to this 
question; and that the view which you 
appear to take of them is perfectly 
superficial ; and discover in you, as far 
as relates to this matter, no qualities of lous im me to offer any thing in the shape «! 
a statesman higher than those of mere 
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sincerity and good intention. I now 
proceed to insert the letters, which my 
readers will find to be documents, when 
accompanied with a suitable commen- 
tary, of great and general interest ; and, 
in ‘order that the commentary may tend 
to answer the purpose which I have in 
view, the documents should be read with 
care and attention. 


LETTER from the Duke of WELLING- 
TON to Dr. CURTIS, Catholic Primate of 
Ireland. a 
‘¢ My Dear Six,—lI have received your let- 

_terof the 4ti inst., and I assure you, that you 
do me justice in believing that 1 am sincerely 
‘anxious to witness the selélementofthe Roman 77% 
Catholic Question, which, by benefiting the 773i 
State, would coofer a benefit on every indi- | 4 

vidual belonging to it. But I confess I see no 7 

prospect of such a settlement Party has a fo 


i 


- been mixed up with the consideration of the is 


question to such a degree, and such violence “7 
| pervades every discussion of it, that it is im- 
| possible to expect to prevail upon men to con- 
| sider it dispassionately. If we could bury it ~~ 
vin oblivion fora short time, and employ that 4 
time diligently in the consideration of its difi- 
culties on all sides (for they are very great), 

| should not despair of seeing a satisfactory 
remedy. Believe me, my dear Sir, ever your 
most faithful humble servant, 


** WELLINGTON. 


a 
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** London, Dec. 11.” 


WELLINGTON. my 


1 RE 
Drogheda, Dec. 19, 1628. ‘t 

*“My Lorp Douke,—l have never been ~~ 
more agreeably surprised in my life than by — 
the unexpected honour of receiving your | 
Grace’s very kind and even frieudly fetter of 
the l]th inst., which, coming from so high 2 
quatter, I should naturally wish to reserve, if 7 
possible ; but, as it was franked by yourself, © 
|the news of its arrival was kvown all over @ 
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Grace’s defence and my own, to communicate _ 


or perhaps mischievous, vonsense of their — 
own. | But, fortunately, your Grace’s lettel — 
contained only such liberal and benevolest ~ 
sentiments as all parties must eulogise, and 
none could possibly malign. Besides, it very 
seasonably strengthens the testimony that !,_ 
as a yrpocn witness, have on all occasiov' 
given of your generous, upri impartial 
disposition. DEP SPOT 

“* It would be somewhat worse than ridicv- 











political advice toa mate statesma! 
= the head of the first Cabinet in or out 
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fdpe; but as vour Grace has so humanely 
scended to mention some of the difficul- 


ties nding to paralyse your efforts to settle 
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such arrangement are not half so angry in 
reality as they now appear to be, in order by 
that bugbear to carry their point. But my 


8 Roman Catholic Question, | beg leave to| friends have no hesitation in declaring that 
Mit to your superior judgment a few re- | the project mentioned by your Grace, of bury- 


“fiettions, made to me by some well-informed 
ahd unbiassed friends, as well Protestants as 
‘Catholics, who certainly understand the sub- 
6& much hetter than [ can pretend to do. 
fy have read with great pleasure and grati- 
(the noble declaration in which your 
fe sO Strongly expresses your sincere 
ty to witness the settlement of the Ro- 
Catholic Question; which you are con- 
fed would, by benefiting the State, con- 
“Feet a benefit on every individual of society ; 
Sia you regret that you see no prospect of 
seb a settlement; because violent party 
8 are mixed up with that question, and 
fade every discussion of it to such a de- 
Tee, as tu preclude the possibility of prevail- 
} upon men to consider it dispassionately. 
Mt that if it could be buried in oblivion for 
drt time, and if that time were diligently 
jloyed in the consideration of the question, 
would not despair of seeing a satisfactory 
Femecy. 
~~ © These humane and statesman-like senti- 
Mieiits (as far as they go) do great honour to 
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Sufficient if you were a private Noble- 


, F na fy but not in your present exalted station, 
| Ppower to wield, when necessary, all the 
sources of Government: for it would bea 


hdr ot the unrivalled and far-famed British 


Gnstitution to assert that, even when well 
AdMinistered, it does nvt possess or supply 
| Means for establishing any thing known to 
 Beessential for the peace, welfare, and tran- 

ality of the empire at large, and for pull- 

3g down or removing any intrigue or party 
| Spirit that might wantonly attempt to oppose 


7 * 


Y ""$@ great a blessing. 
t (My friends allow that such momentous 
f Hions may be sometimes unsuccessful 


Government is conducted by weak or 
bported heads or hands, and that they 
re such a Prime Minister as the nation 

how, and I hope, will long have, the hap- 
$ to enjoy, who, after an uninterrapted 
of the greatest victories, and a success- 
angement of the most important inte- 
that perhaps ever yet occurred, has been 

d at the head of Government by the en- 
nd well-earned confidence of ovr must 
pus Sovereign, and with the universal 
ise of the whole empire, and, indeed, of 

er nations. Under such a Chief, exert- 
is legitimate prerogative, they say that 


— t+ 
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de y would dare to oppose the general 
yy and that if your Grace would intimate 
5 F serious resolution to settle the Roman 
sy ie Question, its opponents would in- 
al | fly and appear no more; and if the 

| ument were once carried, it would ina 
I lays be no more spoken or thought of 
ofl the concessions now are that were y 


to the Dissenters; for the enemies of 


af Grace’s head and heart, and might ap- 


| 





ing the Catholic Question in oblivion, for the 
purpose of considering it more at leisure, is 
totally inadmissible, and would exasperate in 
the highest degree those who are already too 
much excited, and would only consider that 
measure asa repetition of the same old pretext 
so often employed to elude and disappoint 
their hopes of redress ; but that if it even were 
adopted, it could only serve to augment the 
difficulties, by allowiug the contending par- 
ties, and particularly the enemies of all con- 
cession, the opportunities they seek for pre- 
paring their means of resistance and violence, 
which they have latterly carried to the most 
alarming lengths, which they have avowed and 
publicly announced in atrocious and sanguin- 
ary terms, to which, however, | should not 
here allude, for I never wish to be an accuser, 
but that | am certain your Grace must have 
read those horrible threats, often repeated in 
the Brunswick and Orange public prints ; and 
to this latter subject at least I must beg leave 
to call your Grace’s attention, and to implore 
your powerful protection, humbly praying that 
you will not suffer public peace and concord 
to be violated or disturbed under any pretext 
whatever. An effectual remedy would cost 
your Grace but one word. I do not, however, 
hereby mean to meddle in temporal affairs, 
but | consider it my bounden duty to labour 
incessantly, iu concurrence with all my vener- 
able confreres, to impress upon the minds and 
hearts of all those committed: to our spiritual 
care, sentiments of true Christian charity, 
moderation, and kind forbearance towards all 
men without exception. 

** | beg your Grace will excuse the length 
of this letter, and vouchsafe to consider it as 
a proof of my unfeigned regard, and of the 
sincere respect with which I have the honour 
to remain, my Lord Duke, 

** Your Grace’s most obedient, and 
’ ** Most humble Servant, 
* R, CURTIS.” 


LETTER fromthe LORD LIEUTENANT 
of lreland to Dr. CURTIS. 


*€ Dublin, Phoenix Park, Dec. 23. 

* Mcst Rev. Str,—TI hasten to acknowledge 
the receipt of vour letter of the 22d, covering 
that which you received from the Duke of 
Wellington, of the I1th instant, together with 
a copy of your answer to it. ON i 

“1 thank you for the confidence you have 
reposed in me, 

“Your letter gives me information upon a 
subject of the highest interest. | did not know 
the precise seutiments of the Duke of Wel- 
lington upon the present state of the Catholic 


tion. ; 
shall venture to offer my 


** Knowing it, I 

rials wees the course that it behoves the 
to pursue. ig 

| C2 
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- be thrown in his way; that all personal anid 


‘Perfectly convinced that the final 
cordial settlement of this great question can 
aloue give peace, harmony, 


To rae Dexe or WELLINGTON. 
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and | circumstances, and that the opposers of Ca- 


tholic Emancipation shall be disarmed by the 


and prosperity to | patient 


forbearance, as well as by the un- 


all classes of his Majesty's subjects in this | wearied perseverance, of its advocates. 


kingdom, J must acknowledge my disappoint- | 
ment on learning, that there is no prospect of | 
its being effected during the ensuing ery 
of Pariament. Il, however, derive some con- 

solation from observing that his Grace is not 

wholly averse to the measure; for if he can be 

induced to promote it, de, of all men, will 

have the greatest facility in carrying it into 

effect. 

‘if I am correct in this opinion, it is ob- 
viously most important that the Duke of Wel- 
lington should be propitiated; that no obsta- 
cle that can by possibility be avoided sbould 


‘© My warm anxiety to promote the general 


interests of this country is the motive that has 





offensive insinuations should be suppressed ; 
and that ample allowance should be made for 
the difficulties of his situation. 

** Difficult it certainly is; for he has to 
overcome the very strong prejudices and the 
interested, motives of many persons of the 
highest influence, as well as to allay the real 
alarms of many of the more ignorant Pro- 
testants. 








‘« | differ from the opinion of the Duke, that 
an attempt sh mutld be made to * bury in obli- 
vion’ the question for a short time. First, 
because the thing is utterly impossible; and 
next, because, if the thing were possible, | 
fear that advantace might be taken of the 
pause, by represeuting it as a panic achieved 
by the late violent re-action, and by proclaim- 
ing, thatil the Government at once and pe- 
remptorily decided against concession, the 
Catholics would cease to agitate, and then all 
the miseries of the last vears of Ireland will 
be to be re-acted., ; 


** What | do recommend is, that the mea- 





sure should not be for a mement lost sight of 
—that anxiety should continue to be mani- 
fested—that all constitutional (in contradis- 
tinction to merely legal) means should be re- 
sorted to, to forward the cause; but that, at 
the same time, the most patient forbearance, 
the most submissive obedience to the laws 
should be inculeated; that no personal and 
offensive language should be held towards 
those who oppose the claims. 

** Personality offers no advantage, it effects 
no good; on the contrary, it offends, and con- 
firms predisposed aversion. Let the Catholic 
trust to the justice of his cause—to the grew- 
ing liberality of mankind, Unfortunately, he 
has lost some friends, and fortified his ene- 
mies, within the last six mouths, by unmea 
sured and unnecessary violence, “He will 
soonest recover from the pre gna- 
tion of his fortunes by aboving aie ta 

. > 


per, and by trusting to the Legislature for 
redress, 


* Brute force, he should be 
effect nothing.” It is the Lisumione that 
must decide this great question; and my 
Ereatest anxiety is, that it should be met by 
the Parliament under the most fa : 


' 


| 
| 


induced me to give an opinion and to offer 
advice.—I have the honour, &c. 


(Signed) 1** ANGLESEY. 
“ To the most Rev. Dr. Curtis, &c.”’ 


Now, my Lorp Doxe, the first thing 


to notice is Docror Cvuartis’s reasons 


for having made your letter to him pub- 
lic. They are quite unsatisfactory ; they 
leave the act perfectly unjustifiable, 
upon the supposition that he had not 
your authority for making the letter nee 
lic. What! a man justified in making 
a private letter public, merely because 
the party sending the letter had franked 
it with his own name! Merely because 
such frank might excite curiosity in 
some persons living in an obscure town ! 
Why, I received a letter franked by you. 
This must have been seen and remarked 
on at the General Post-Office ; and no 
one will deny that | am a persen pretty 
nearly as well known as Docror- Cur- 
Tis, and respecting whose movements, 
especially if, in conjunction with you, a 
much greater degree of curiosity, not to 
say dangerous suspicion, would naturally 
be excited, than in the case of Docror 
Curtis. 1, indeed, made the letter 
which you enclosed to me public; but, 
the letter was not a private one ; it was 
of a public nature; it was sent to you 
in order that you might send it to me, 
for the purpose of its receiving a public 
answer; and you sent it to me for that 
purpose ; but, if it had been a private 
letter from you to me, expressing opi- 
nions of yours, and expressing in- 


terntions of yours relative to the con- 


cerns of the rag-rooks, for instance, 


should I have been justified, without 
first obtaining your permission, to make 
these your opinions and sentiments 
public? And, if 1 had acted thus foully 
towards you, should I not have been 
censured by every honourable man in the 
country ? And would not you have been 
restrained from censuring me yourself 
only by the contempt which you must 
have entertained for me? 












Ob, no; Docton Cuaris is a man 
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foo much experience, too much cau- 
2 a great deal, too much sense of what 
Jue to a person like you in such a 
2, to have published this letter with- 
your express permission ; and, in- 
sd, without your request. Besides, 
t end had he to answer by it? Could 
further the cause of Catholic Eman- 
ation by making it known to the world 
t you despaired of being able to ac- 
plish it? Could he, above all things, 
nk that he should conciliate your fa- 


ur by publishing a private letter of 


urs, and that, too, without your con- 
t? Qh, no! this is not to be believed. 
Je must believe that he had your con- 
int to publish the letter; we must be- 
ve this in spite of the disapprobation 
the act from the ministerial papers ; 


e must believe this upon the face of 


» thing ; and, when we come to the 
asons for its being done, we shall find 
nat all isin order; that all is accounted 
br; and that, neither you nor the Doc- 
‘ok has done any thing wrong upon this 

asion ; that you were in an inextri- 
able difficulty, and that this was the 


est way of endeavouring to get yourself 


at of it. : 
The truth I take to be this, and this 
th reflects great credit on your wishes 
nd intentions. You, in spite of the 
ibuse of O’Connent and his crew; in 
bite of their Having denounced as a cri- 
inal any man that was not opposed to 
our administration; in spite of their 
aving solemnly declared that they would 
ppose the election of any one who re- 
sed to pledge himself to oppose you ; 
instance of impudence ind of folly, 
hich I strongly reprobated at the time ; 
spite of their provocation, you, partly, 
rhaps, from a very laudable feeling 
rards that part of the kingdom which 
your native country ; partly, perlmps, 
a deference for the opinions of your 
Her brother, also very laudable in itself; 
id partly, or perhaps wholly, from a 
nviction in your own mind, that con- 
ssions tothe Catholics would tend to 
omote the general welfare of the 
‘ople, add to the strength of the country, 
1 would tend te the stability of that 
one, which it was your bounden duty 
ise your best endeavours to uphold : 


: 
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you, from some or all of these conside- 
rations, manifestly entertained the wish, 
that the Catholic Question should be 
settled ; and settled it could not be with- 
out the concessions above described ; 
namely, without letting the Catholics 
into the Parliament and the Council, 
and without admitting them to the Bench. 
You manifestly entertained this desire ; 
and, with the view which you took of the 
matter, nothing could be more laudable 
in man, especially after the gross insults, 
the base and brute-like hostility, that 
you had experienced from the * Mem- 
ber for Clare” and his crew. This 
really was in you an exertion of real 
heroism, to persevere in your good inten- 
tion, as you deemed it; and certainly 
in your friendship towards the Catholics, 
after experiencing these abominable 
outrages at the hands of those who were 
their leaders. You saw rith Catholic 
merchants, not the mere ignorant poor, 
but men of intelligence and of talent, 
supporting O'Connext in his hostility 
to you. You heard them applauding to 
the skies the man who ejected Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, solely upon the ground of his 
being one of the Wexiineror Mints- 
try. Mr. Frrzceratp. had always 
steadily voted for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion : he had been the strenuous advocate 
of that cause in the House of Commons ; 
but, while this was admitted by his op- 
ponent and his crew, they opposed him 
and ejected him, and covered him with 
as much disgrace as they could, because 
he was a member of the Wellington Mi- 
nistry! Yet, after all this, you prove 
that you were friendly to their cause, 
and that you were anxious to effect that 
settlement which has been so often men- 
tioned. Nothing was ever more magna- 
nimous, and nothing more laudable ; but, 
we have now to see. that your penetration 
falls vastly short of your magnanimity 
and good intentions. 

it being manifest that such were your 
wishes, it will be equally, manifest to 
those who have memory sufficient to look 
back for five months, that those wishes, 
and their accompanying intentions, were 
not long hidden from theZegiment, All 
those who have been but even cursory 
observers of the public transactions of - 


at 


tig? 
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the last five months, will want nothing to 
convince them that, the moment those 
wishes and those intentions were known, 
(and they could not be kept secret,) the 
Regiment took the alarm, beat to arms, 
called upon the whole country to bestir 
itself, and, atler due preparation, the 
meeting on Pexnenpen Heara, joined | 
as the Regiment were, and for very good 
and sufficient reasons, by the Radical | 
Reformers, gave a death-blow to your | 
wishes and your intentions. In short, | 
you now found that, to have influence in 
a certain high quarter, to have the pewer 
of persuasion there, was nothing, without | 
being able to extend that influence to the 
Regiment. You found that your wishes 
and intentions must be abandoned: yet, 
they had been declared ; they had he- 
come well known; and the difficulty 
was, to suffer the Parliament to meet 
before an avowal of the abandonment of 
those wishes and intentions had been 
made, and openly made, so as to pre- 
clude an appearance of gross inconsis- 
tency, or of disgraceful timidity. 
lt was necessary, therefore, to find 
out some mode of making public the 
abandonment of the wishes and inten- 
tions, and to do this before the Parlia- 


| 


‘ 
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——< 


_ 


‘ 
“ 


ment should meet. There was no way 

of doing this directly: there was no 

ea such thing as proclamation, order in 
} council, or other authoritative document 
¥ whereby toeffect the purpose. To have 
suffered the tact to come out, in a demi- 

: official manner through the news papers, 
: would not have answered the purpose. 
yi You must actually write to some one 
+ upon the subject; and the letter must 
p be published. Hence the letter to the 
if Catholic Primate of Ireland; and hence 

i his publication of that letter, which, on 


any other supposition, is totally unac- 
countable, Then comes the letter of the 
Maxguis of Axotesey, expressing an 
exactly opposite opinion to that which 
you express. You are for burying the 
see in oblivion for @ while: the 

farquis is for keeping it constantly 
alive and before the public. Now, it is 
a py to believe that the Maneuis 
bad nol, all along, participated cordially 
rw and intentions ; but he, 
power or 


To raz Duxe ory WaitierTon. 


from yours: he had no discredit to suffer 
‘trom a loss of a majority in Parliament: 
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place, does not think proper to join in 
the abandonment of those wishes and in- 
tentions. His situation was very different 


he had no (wable to perform by being lett 
in aminority. He, in short, participated 
in the good wishes and intentions, but 
did not and could not participate in the 
disastrous consequences of putting them / 
into execution; and hence he sticks to | 
the stuff, as they call it, knowing that he 
shall stand amongst Protestants just 
where he stood before, with the addition of § 
a character for political consistency and 
firmness, and with the further addition 
of having the unbounded praises of the 
Catholic Aristocracy, and of those noisy 
devils, the Catholic Lawyers, who, only 
about a year ago, were for tearing off 
the three limbs that the wars had left 
him. ‘They, about three months ago, 
somehow or other, smelled out that he 
was favourable to what they call their 
cause ; that is to say, to their getting at 
part of our money by hook or by crook. 
The Marguts, at that time, participated 
in your wishes and intentions; but the 
hell hounds of the Association, who are 
the most stupid as well as most unprin- 
cipled calumniators that ever breathed 
upon the face of the earth, did not 
smell out that his wishes and intentions 
were no other than your.own. There- 
fore they began to praise him, and at 
your expense too, and swore, amongst 
other things, that you owed your victortes 
and fame to his valour and conduct! 
The public, and particularly. you, will 
well remember this; and it does great 
credit to your character that you were 
not alienated from their cause by this base 
conduct on their part. 

_Tnow come, my Lory Doxz, to those 
difficulties, the existence of which you, | 
in your letter to the Primate, so feelingly 
deplore. Gentlemen ought to write cor- 
rectly; and they would write correctly 
if they were to read the “* six lessons ” 
to Statesmen, which are attached to my 
English Grammar; at one of which 
lessons does, by-the-bye, contain illus- 
trations of bad grammar from writings 
of yours. It is beneath the dignity of 
no mao, be his rank what it may, to con- 
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end to write. sense : and there is no 
se in talking about burying a question 
oblivion for a time ; and especially of 
iploying that very time .in diligently 
sidering that very question. How- 
sr, the meaning here. is evident 
hough: it is a desire expressed by you 
lat the question should not; be agitated 
icially ar in Parliament for some time 
to come; and that, while it lies 
as publicly dormant, men may dili- 
ntly consider of the way in which the 


culty that is founded in a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Since the publication of my Hisrort 
or tae Prorssrant Rerormarion, 
every man, that reads at all, can trace 
not only the tithes but other property 
commonly called Church Property, in- 
cluding the Jay impropriations, back to 
the Catholic Church. Every man now 
knows, that this great mass of property 
was then held in trust for the use of the 
poor and for other public purposes ; 





iculties attending the settlement may | every man now knows that there were, in 


got over. Unhappily constructed as! 
e letter is, criticism would subject it 
several other interpretations ; but can- 
ur will say that this is its true mean- 
az, while even your most ardent friends 
ill lament that, in so short a letter, there 
ould have appeared such a confugion 
f ideas, 


' 
But, as to the “ difficulties,” what, my 


orp Dux; what, in plain words, are 
ose difficulties?” The greater part 
f your difficulties arise from your got 
nderstanding, or: from your not being 
villing fo contemplate,that which is the 
real ground of opposition to the settle 
nent of thisquestion. As I said oneraet 


people wonder why there should be so 
puch difficulty in this case; why there 
hould be an opposition to it so great, 
at even a Prime Minister, aad one 
who has so fully the confidence of the 
King, and is, at the same time, so great 
a favourite with the great part of the 
people, should not be able, not only to 
arry this point, but even to propose it 
o the Parliament. The prejudice 
gainst the Catholic religion is alleged, 
nd very falsely alleged: there is very, 
ittle prejudice remaining upon the sub- 
ect; the people at large, speaking of 
hose who are at all well-informed, are 
onvinced that the change from the 
atholic to the Protestant was a change 
or the worse ; and, as to the people at 
rge, they would gladly and with loud 
icclaim consent to Catholic Emancipa- 
jon, as it is called, if they first a 
Kiouse of Commons to protect them 
gainst the additional cost which that 
emancipation would bring upon them. 
he real difficulty is a difficulty of a ve 
stubborn nature indeed; for it is a diffi 


Catholic times, neither Poor rates’ or 
Church rates; every man now knows, 
and every payer knows to his sorrow, 
that there are now both, and that the 
misery of the people is daily increasing ; 
every man now knows also, that this pro- 
perty was transferred fromthe Church 
and. the poor to the aristocracy; and 
that it remains theirs unto this day. 
Now, let me solicit your attention, my 
Lorn Duxe, tp a sermon preached by 
the, Reverend R. Warner, Rector of 
Great Cuarrietp, Wirtsaiee. If 
have inserted the whole of this ex- 
tract in a former Register; but shall 
ontent myself with a _ part of it 
ere. The preacher does not waste his 
time.upon the old rubbishy stuff con- 
tained in Fox’s lying Book of Martyrs ; 
he does not waste his time in observa- 
tions about the papal supremacy and 
transubstantiation; he dves not amuse 
himself with lying, descriptions of the 
idolatry of the Catholic religion; he 
does not abuse the religion of the Catho- 
lics at all; or, at most, only does it for 
the purpose ef rounding his periods; 
bat, in good, plain, honest terms, makes 
his appeal to the purses of those who 
fill the seats, and who, of course, have 
the power of making the laws. He 
says, that he appeals ‘to the prudence 
‘* and honour of our Nobility and Gentry, 
“ enriched, as many of their forefathers 
* were, by the confiscated property of 
“the Papal Church, whose elevation 
“ and domains are secured to them solely - 
by the preservation of the integrity of 
‘‘ our former Government in church 
** or state.” 

Here, my Lory Duxx, there is no 
ribald abuse of the Catholic faith and 
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worship; no idle stories about the con-| pal Church by Henry the Eighth and 
fessional; no talk about monkish igno- his successors, and the items and manner 
rance or superstition. 

Wanner like a good, plain, honest par- safely as the deed or instrument which 


SOT, comes plump 'o the point, and states } records your title to your estate at q 


the difficulty. and the whole of the diffi- | SreaTHFIELDSAY. 
culty, in the «nace of one short sentence. It is well known to every man who 
Reflect then a litte, my Lory Duke, knows any thing of these “matters, that 
and vou will soon discover that the | the church-rates and the poor-rates which 
question must really be buried in ob- | now fall upon us all, which are now a 
livion: that’ it never can be carried, | most crue: and vexatious burthen upon 
without a change in the mode of filling | the whole of the middle class of the 
the seats. Ti, indeed, you were prepared 
(and I pray Go | so to dispose your heart, | 


.,! sole | ms. 
GU quiCal’ .), 


laws, or acts of parliament, which took 
if you were prepared to|away the patrimony of the poor, and 
vopose SUCH CHANGE! Oh God !| gave it to the aristocracy; and, it is not 
most lose my breath in pronouncing | to be believed by any man of sense, that 
the words, If you were prepared for | the granting of what is called the 'Ca- 
proposing such change, your difficulties | tholie Question would not finally lead to 
would ali disappear ina moment; your|a resumption of that property on the 
name would be sounded with praise} part of the public. It may be asked 
trom the lips of all but the Regiment ;, then, why I, who really wish for this 
and that very Regi nent, which you now | resumption, upon the plain principle that 
find itsuch a difficulty to manage, and | what the parliament did, the parliament 
which, indeed, really commands you,|can undo: why | do not wish for this 
you would find as docile, as any one} emancipation at this time ? ' 
that you ever had under your command, | ts, that lam convinced that the Catholic 

You perceive. my Lory Duxs, that aristocracy and lawyers would prevent 
the Reverend Mr. Wanxer does not}such resumption from taking place so 
talk about those sorts ef “ securities ” | soon as it would take place it they were 
that have been so long a topic of dis-| kept out of power ; and, if the Regiment 
cussion between the Catholics and the | do not view the matter in the same light 
Government. He talks of securities, in- | as t do, it does not follow that I am not 
deed, but of quite a different sort of se-| right; if they can see danger in nothing 
curities. Doeror Doyie offers you | but the introduction of the Catholics into 
securities in a concordat; he proposes | power, it does not follow that I am to 
a mode of taking away, in effect, the | viewthe matter in the same light: if they 
authority of the Pore in the appoint-/can see but with one eye, it does not 
ment of Catholic Bishops in Ireland. | follow, that I am not to see with two. 
This learned and virtuous prelate (for) The Protestant Hierarchy has received 
such he is) wishes to meke the Irish Ca- | a blow that it will never recover: and I 
tholic Church more nationel, and to! am of opinion that the effect would be 
prevent foreigners from having any thing | retarded, instead of being accelerated by 
at all todo with it. ‘The Reverend Mr. | what you call a settlement of the ques- 
Warner troubles himself with none of| tion. 


these matters. This honest and plain-|° But, far different are the opinions of 

dealing moon-raker «oes not care a straw | the Regiment. They think that to raise 

for that loyalty in Catholic Bishops which | the Catholics to alinie wcute as Mr 

was proposed to be secured by the bill) Wanner says, take away the securit to 

ene wp by the “Member for Clare” {their domains; and Docror-DoyLe ee 
re eg ee ctonliene Beate MF og. , 

im 1825 ; he pesters himself with no sucti | talk as long’ ashe pleases of the “ legal, 


refined matter as this; he is for hayine!3 itle” whi 
pacman fot ed ; having | just, and goed title’ which the Protestant 
scated:” he | poereriy Saar ane con: rE have to the tithes and other church 
Jiseated ;" he is for securing “ the do- property, for they will never believe him 
mains " which were taken from the Pa-|to be 


sincere;-and they believe, that if 


a * 
~- 


My reason 











The Rev. Mr. | of which taking are all upon record as - 


people, arose out of that same series of § 
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atholic judges were to be placed upon 


82 
redoubled the energies of their hostility ; 


bench, with Catholic jurors in the} and thus, the saying of an old trimming 


bxes, the parsons would stand but a} 


bor chance in their actions relative to 
es, I think so too; but still | think 
at a reformed parliament would do the 
ing in a much more just and proper 
anner; and I think further, that these 
fatholic encroachments would, if eman- 
pation took place without reform, tend 
prolong and not to shorten, the exist- 
nce of the Protestant Hierarchy. 
It is curious to observe, that, since 
jet! have become greatly enlightened 
pon these subjects; that is to say, since 
he publication of the ** Protestant Re- 
rmation,” the Regiment has become 
More vigilant and resolute than ever in 
eir opposition to the Catholic claims, 
he first volume of that work gives the 
istory of the “confiscation of those 
omains” of which the Reverend Mr. 
Warner speaks, The second volume 
ives a detailed account of the domains 
hemselves. Half a million of people, 
nd perhaps a million, have read this 
ok, in England alone. It has been 


anslated and published in add the living 


nguayes, though it has not’ yet been 
ompleted more than a year and a half. 
t may fairly be called the most univer- 
al book now, or that ever was extant, 
ne Holy Bible only excepted. Its effect 


) England and'‘in the United States of 


meri¢a has been prodigious; and it 
ntinues to work its way in the minds 
P the people, principally because it 
ntains undeniable proof, that the na- 
bn Was greater in power, greater ip 
hes, greater in population, higher in 
aracter in the world; its morals in- 
itely purer, and its happiness conse- 
iently greater, than any of these have 
en since the day of the Reformation. 
at which has come to the knowledge 
millions of men, cannot have been 


pt from the knowledge of the Regi- | 


nt, who, unable to answer; unable 
n to contradict without proof; not 
ing even to speak upon the subject, 
@ nevertlreless perceived, tliat, by 
ing way in the least particular to the 
tholics, a sanction would be given to 
contents of this troublesome and 


inous book, They have, therefore, 





Catholic lawyer is made good: ‘* Mr. 


“* Cobbett has done agreat deal FOR our 


“ relizion; but a great deal AGAINST 
“ our cause.” 

Here then, my Lorp Duke, is the 
true history of your difficulties as to this 
matter: and now, having dismissed this 
topic for the present, please to indulge 
me in a word or two, on the subject of 
Bankers and the Bank. We are now at 
less than a hundred days’ distance from 
the fifth of April, when the Bill-of your 
colleague, Mr. Pret, is to go into full 
effect, which it never has been yet ; and 
which it never will be, for any consider- 
able length of time, without a very great 
reduction of the taxes. The recent 
failures in London have amounted very 
nearly to a panic, A correspondent wrote 
to me on the 6th of this month in these 
words: ‘* Oh, Sir, (if you have nerve) 
‘pray read the Old Times of this day. 
‘ Mr. Gares! The Lord Mayor! The 
“ Home Secretary! The Board of Ad- 
* miralty! A fleet!! and two fasét-sail- 
“ing vessels! Yes, two fast-sailing 
“ vessels!! Surely the end of all things 
* approacheth. What are the insults 
“of the French, and the insults of 
“ Migvert compared to this! I hope, 
‘* Sir, you are in Fleet-street at your 
‘* post, which will, at least, be some as- 
* surance to your Terxtriep Discrpie.” 

This disciple of mine feels himself 
safe, or he would not find nerves for let- 
ters like this. It is monstrous, to be sure: 
the scene is perfectly monstrous, and 
especially the part of it in which the Ad- 
miralty and the vessels are concerned, 
What must the world think of the state of 
Government, and that of a great country 
too,employing its mighty means upon such 
a miserable occasion? And, for what? 
for what are these vessels employed ? 
For the purpose of taking the person of 
a fugitive banker, who is not pretended 
to have committed any crime against, or 
to have done wrong of any sort to, any 
department of the state. Had he been, 
indeed, a conSpirator against the Go- 
vernment; had he been a robber of the 
public treasury ; there might have been 
something to say to keep these proceed- 
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ings in countenance : but, supposing they if you recoil; if you draw back your 
whole of the allegations against him to, hand, I leave others to tell you what will 
be true (and we do not know that any’ be the sentence which posterity and 
of them are true), he has been guilty of | which even we who are now living, will 
abuse of trust, or, perhaps, of fraud | pronounce on your conduct. 

against mere individuals, It is very Break! why, the fellows must break, 
easy to load with calumny and criminal | to be sure, if they place themselves in 
charges a man who is likely never) the way of breaking. Nobody ever ex- 
to be heard in his defence; and] pected that this wholesome change could 
every candid man will pay little atten- | be effected without sufferings : the suffer- 
tion to such charges; but, supposing | ings must come; but very small indeed, 
the whole of the charges to be true to| you will find that portion of the nation to 
their full extent, the man has done | be, who will be so stupid or so base as to 
nothing against the State; he has com- | impute those sufferings to you. Bankers, 


mitted no offence against the nation col-| 1 see, are crowding into the Gazette | 
lectively; and therefore this marked,| with their notifications of dissolutions of 


this potent interference of the Govern- | partnership and of giving up their con- 
ment in its execufive capacity, not leav-|cerns. These are honest men; this is 
ing the thing to the usual course of the | their right way of putting an end to the 
law, is only to be justified upon the | thing ; and happy would it be if the whole 
ground that the Government thinks the | body would follow these bright examples. 
safety of the State involved in the fate of | Gold, they say, isfastleaving the country ; 





the Banking concern. And can any | and leave the country it miust until the | 


thing in this world be more disreputable | quantity of paper be greatly reduced 
than this to, the Government of a great | The great import of foreign corn is now 
country ¢ \taking away the gold ; it must be so ; but 

1 have always applauded you, my | this is no fault of yours. Persevere, | 
Lor» Duxe, for your resolution to en-| beseech you, my Lorp Duke; and 
force the small-note bill. But, to enforce | amongst the praises of all the better part 


it you must be prepared to see breakings | of the nation, | shall beg yon to accept 


up, of which this is a very inadequate | of those of | Your humble servant, 


sample, To be sure you will be pre-| Wa. COBBETT. 


pared to see them, and to encounter all | 
the senseless clamour that they may 
produce against yourself. Great benefiis HUMAN BUTCHERS. 

to the public are rarely tobe achieved! I Give no other name to the receivers 
without exposing the benefactor to the | of dead bodies without knowing whence 
calumny of many, and to the criticism | they come and the cause of the death. 
of nearly all. Every great change is| Retail Butchers, that is to say, the 
attended with great temporary incon- | Butchers that cut up oxen sheep, and 
venience ; but, a truly great mind will! other animals, go to market and ‘pur- 
not flinch from its duty; it will adhere| chase the carcass without aski any 
to that which is to produce permanent questions respecting the tay from 
good, though it be sure to produce tem-| whence it came or the caaial by whom 
porary evil ; and that, too, from the same | it was slaughtered.’ All that ther want 
motive, at once tender and heroic, that | to know is the weight of the omits and 





— 





induces the fond mother, while the tears | its quality as to age or fatness or both. 


The human cutter up is still } 
n ess cere- | 
seous medicine down the throat of her monious; for he Pa nothing about | 


stream from her eyes, to force the nau- 


child; a thing that | have witnessed | weight, : 

many times, and never without admira- | the Ciieet beocdane ip ieee eae ‘ 

_ It must be thus with you, my Lorn / the buman_ butcher; for, the former 

~ ke. If you stand firm ; it you make | comes by the carcass lawfully ‘and the 
aac eae nation swallow the dose, it} latter comes by it unlawfully. He 

will praise you and bless you for ever: knows that he has it ; but he knows that, 
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in case ‘of sentence of the law, he 
it from a murderer or from some 
who has committed a crime in order 
sobtain it. Two of this fraternity have 
tten letters to me in way of remon- 
fance for my article on the subject. 
ave not room to answer them now; 
1 will do it shortly; and will do my 
Bt to expose and put down this abo- 
ble practice: in the mean while | 
erta short article from Tur Lancer, 
jat very meritorious publication, the 
itor of which had to undergo a trial 
r an alleged libel the other day? 
his article is well worthy of public at- 
Intion, and as such I submit it to the 
rusal of my readers. 
‘“‘ The editor of The Lancet, in noticing 
the late murders at Edinburgh, says 
—‘ We have ourselves, within a re- 
cent period, seen bodies brought into 
dissecting-rooms in this metropolis, 
exhibiting none of the appearances 
usually found in the bodies of persons 
‘who bad died from disease, but with 
all the indications presented by the 
bodies of men who had died within 
a few hours, and in a state of pertect 
health. One head in particular (sub- 
jects are now frequently sold piece- 
meal) attracted our attention,and that of 
other gentlemen present. It was a 
head ot a perfectly fresh sulject ; not 
the slightest indication of disease could 
be traced; it was apparently the head 
of a man who had lived in heaith and 
vigour within a few hours. We could 
not learn from whence it was brought, 
nor how the man (from whose trunk i 
had been severed) had come by his 
death. He might possibly have ex- 
ired suddenly from natural causes; 
€ might have destroyed his own life; 
but the late horrible disclosures prove 
hat he might also have been slaugh- 
ered for the price of his corpse.’ ”— 
meet, No.'279. 





The following letter is so full of 
ises on myself, that. 1 should not 
ert it, did it not contain some curious 
ormation as to the opinions of the late 
nt ftumford. On this account | 
insert it. 


: 





ON THE “ COBBETT CORN.” 


“ Sir,—lI cannot refrain from taking 
“ the liberty of communicating to you, 
** by letter, my thanks for the very great 
pleasure which I have derived from a 
‘* perusal of your Treatise on the * Cob- 
‘* bett Corn.’ This recent production 
“from your ever-active pen, is, in all 
“ respects, as to style and manner, as 
* worthy of the mind that gave it birth, 
‘as the object itself which the work is 
“intended to accomplish (and no doubt 
“« will accomplish) ; is worthy of the best 
*¢ efforts of that mind, which had already, 
‘‘ betore this last discovery came, to cap 
‘the climax of its merits, earned uni- 
‘‘ versal admiration by the introduction 
“of the manufacture of Straw Plat, 
‘and of the general growth of the Lo- 
“ cust Tree, tor the first time, in Eng- 
“land. The lively language of your 
‘ Treatise, the traits of humour, the 
‘* satire, the fund of good sense and good 
‘morals, the amusing anecdotes, the 
striking pictures of many of the inte- 
“resting scenes of a country life, the 
‘‘inculcation of correct general prin- 
“ciples in agriculture, and the clear 
‘‘ instructions in every particular relat- 
“ing to the cultivation of the Corn- 
* plant, and to the various uses of the 
“grain; all these qualities and ingre- 
 dients in the book (which might almost 
* be called ‘ Cobbett’s Georgies ’, if the 
‘ author were at all ambitious of a mere 
* literary compliment) entitle it to the 
‘* best attention of readers in general, 
‘ as well as of landlords and farmers in 
particular. With regard to these lat- 
** ter, it is amusing, whenever an oppor- 
“ tunity occurs, to observe how some of 
** them wince and caper under the smart 
‘‘ of the caustic which you have applied 
‘* to their callons consciences! I know 
‘« of one farmer who borrowed the book 
“ of a friend, and, as he was devouring 
“‘ page alter page in the reading of it, 
‘ kept up a sort of running undergrowl, 
‘* as a cat does when she is tormented at 
“ her meals, till, at last (very likely by- 
“« the-bye he had been sea nh tt of 
* the poor Farmer's Journal) coming to 
“ some e which put him into a fit 
“ of sil aaa bang went the book 
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‘across the room, and the bull-frog, | 
‘* almost black in the face, swore that | 
“he would read no further. | aye 
« however, he intends planting some of 
your corn, Ob ! no; these men, though 
«« they are far from deserving the bene- 
“« fits of your corn, will not be prevented 
from planting it; for they, as Sir 
“Glory said on a memorable occasion, 
of another set of men with whose cha- 
ractera vou, Sir, have made us all 
pretty well acquainted, ‘ they, at 
least, equal the ox and the ass tn know- 
ledge and in virtue ;’ though one may 
* sometimes, perhaps, fairly doubt whe- 
“ther the last item in this famous 
 apophthegm be true either of the men 
to whom the Baronet was alluding, or 
* of those to whom I allude now ; at all 
“events, the landowners and farmers 
know and regard their own interests, 
«if they care for those of no one else; | 
and although you, Sir, will not be able | 
« to inflict upon the undeserving amongst 
‘them the appropriate punishment of 
“ preventing them from planting your 
“corn, yet you must feel great satis- 
“ faction in perceiving, that whilst you 
“ place such signal benefits within the 
“ reach of those unjust men, who have 
* always endeavoured to counteract your 
“Jandable exertions in your country’s 
behalf, you are taking that sort of re- 
venge which reason and Scripture! 
point out as the most efficient, for you | 
are heaping coals of fire upon their | 
* heads! 
“In one part of your Treatise you | 
speak with just contempt of the| 
‘soup-kettle philosophers,’ amongst 
whom you mention the celebrated 
Count Rumford, who seems to have 
passed halt his life in the kitchen, and 
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who took such great pains by analys- 
' ) 


“up messes to ascertain on how little 
‘ 


* 


“ 


“with this. object in view, in 1795, 


shortly after the commencement of 
that war which, long before its termi- 
nation, brought with it consequences 
*“ that were calculated, one would think, 
“to make even a natural philosopher 
* reflect a little upon the cause that pro- 


- 


“ 


ing different sorts of food, and mixing | $s 


the human body could be sustained, | “ 
The Count wrote an * Essay on Food,’| « 
















































“ duced them. In the above-mentioned 
« year, when the ‘ Old Lady in Thread- 
« needle-street,’ had begun to teem with 


« her new progeny, the five-pound notes, ~ 
“the price of the quariern loaf rose in — 


“* consequence from 7d. to 121d. ; and 


“this circumstance, which caused a ~ 


“great deal of distress, induced our 
‘philosopher and statesman,’ (as Gib- 
“ bon calls the Count), who, like most 


“ natural philosophers, neither could ~ 
nor would look at political causes, to — 
imbrue his hands in the slops of the © 
“ kettle, and to suggest as a remedy for 7 
the growing evil, ‘a ‘cheap, most | 
savoury, and most nourishing soup, © 


‘ 


a 


‘ 


- 


“ 
sé 
ca 


composed of pearl barley, pease, po- 


“ vinegar, salt, and water!’ 


‘ 


a 


se 


‘ 


- 


America, and who died in his retreat 


“at Auteuil in 1814, had lived a few / 


years longer, he would even in that 
retreat have been roused from his re- 
veries by the groans of thousands 


“sé 


sé 


ce 


ia) 


sé 


‘ 


. 


«s 


Count, having once got upon the right 
scent in tracing causes backwards, at 
least from their effects, the orb of his 


‘ 


‘ 


a 


- 


‘‘larged to contemplate that prolific 
“source of famine, the paper-money 


‘“ system; and, when he had read of | 
labouring men making their daily | 
meal upon food much cheaper than | 


" 
se 
‘his own farthing dinner, ‘ so grateful 
“ec 

ay 
¢ 


“of Englishmen teo, not becoming fat, 


like Mr. Taylor’s troop of hogs in 


«et 


ing by inches upon dra 


“had witnessed this horrible state of 
“things, he would, or ought to have 
“been ashamed of his paltry bills: of 
“fare (worse than even the immortal 
“* Buckingham bill of fare’), and have 


\“ ceased to follow in the track of a sys- 


. 


tatoes, cuttings of fine wheaten bread, | 
If this | 
minute philosopher, who always turn- | 
ed his back upon his native country, 


dying, in a neighbouring country, from | 
starvation in the midst of plenty ; and | 
then, surely, the course of his philo- | 
sophy would have been altered. The | 


intellectual eye might have been en- | 


to the palate, and satisfying to the | 
cravings of hunger’; when he had | 
heard of thousands of Irishmen and | 


Pennsylvania, upon the results of the ~ 
imperfect digestion of oxen: but, starv- | 


iff and sea- | 
“weed, horse-flesh and swill; when he 
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hm, which has long since outstripped 

a in the practice of this peptic phi- 
phy, and has even refined upon 
example of the proverbial fool, 

» wanted to teach his horse to live 

t to work, I believe) without food, 

i who found to his astonishment, 
when he thought he had succeed- 
in the experiment, that the poor 

mimal died ! 

But, Sir, though we may laugh at 
Knight of the White Eagle and 
‘comfortable dinner ’, made upon 

lb. 14 0z. of corn-meal pudding’, 


th his sauce composed cf 5 oz. of 


jutter, 2 oz. of molasses, and 21 grains 
rz}, ofa pint of vinegar ’, (page 260 
f his Essays), oneday,atter eight hours’ 
sting and his usual exercise, when 
e find him, the day after, (page:264,) 
ating away at a pudding which, ‘ up- 
a being taken out of the bag weighed 
10 lbs. and 1oz.;’ though we may 
ngh at this species of self-denial, 
ill, 1 am sure, you will not despise 
pount Rumford, when you recollect 
hat he devotes a long chapter to a 
escription of the excellent qualities 
Indian Corn, as food for both 
han and catile. The Count’s au- 
hority stands very high as a correct 
perimentalist ; and | trust that you 
ill excuse me for taking the liberty 
referring you, and your readers, 

) the first volume of his Essays, where 
bu will find, at page 243, the chapter 
ove mentioned, ‘on Indian Corn,’ 
din which chapter he bears you out 
every particular for which you have 
tolled this excellent plant and its 
ain. He says, amongst other things, 
at ‘Indian Corn is, beyond com- 
rison, the most nourishing, the 
papest, and most wholesome of all 
i’: that ‘it grows in almost all 
mates’: that ‘a more wholesome 
more nourishing kind of bread can- 
be made than that which is com- 

ed of one part of Indian meal and 

¢ part Rye meal’; that (speaking 
mush, which he calls, not quite cor- 
tly, a sort of hasty-pudding) ** how- 

rT people who have not been accus- 
ned to this American cookery (mush) 


y be prejudiced: against it, they 





i% will find, upon trial, that it makes a 


“most excellent dish, and one which 
“ never fails to be much liked by those 
** who are accustomed to it; the univer- 
sal fondness of Americans for it, prov- 
‘“« ing that it must have some merit; for 
“ that in a country which produces all 
** the delicacies of the table in the great- 
“* est abundance, it is not to be supposed 
‘that a whole nation should be so 
‘“* depraved as to give a decided pre- 
“ ference to any particular species of 
* food which has not something to reeom- 
mend it’: that ‘ for each pound of In- 
* dian meal employed in making mush, 
** we may reckon 3\bs. 9ozs. of the pud- 
** ding’, which is 9ozs. more than you 
‘‘ allow in your excellent letter ‘Toa 
* Nobleman’: that ‘ means ought to 
“be found to facilitate the importation’ 
“(what would he have said, if he had 
* lived to see it ripen here!) and intro- 
‘¢ duction into common use of an article 
* of food of such extensive utility, which 
* might serve to correct, in some mea- 
“sure, the baleful influence of ano- 
“ ther article of foreign produce (tea) 
* which is doing infinite harm in this 
‘‘ island;’ and, that * were it even true 
* (which he never could be persuaded to 
*€ believe) that it would be impossible to 
“ introduce it as an article of food in 
“this country; it might, at least, be 
‘used as fodder for cattle, whose aver- 
“sion to it, he would venture to say, 
* would not be found to be unconquer- 
“ able ; for, that it would be much more 
‘* nourishing than oats, both for horses 
‘© and horned cattle, and as for hogs and 
* nouliry, they ought never to be fatted 
“on any other grain, lo which opinion 
** those who had tasted the pork and the 
“ noultry fatted on Indian corn would 
* readily give their assent.’ 

“ Permit me (thouzh irrelevantly) to 
“thank you for puiting down the re- 
‘creant O'Connell; and to express a 
‘ hope that you will mature your idea of 
“ publishing your ‘Advice to Young 
*“ Men,’ which, I have no doubt, would 
“be the best book of the kind that ever 
“was wrilten. ** | am, Sir, 


“ Your most obedient servant, 


“A CONSTANT READER.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


A ConresPonpent in Buckingham- | 
shire, who has sent me a paper, pud-| 
lished in that county, shall, next week, 
see an answer to the article, contained | 
in that paper, on the subject of growing | 
CORN in this country, It may seem to) 
readers in general, that the man who) 


now believes that the CORN cannot be 


Caratocus oF Forest-Trees, &c. 92 = 
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In the Catalogue, printed and pub- © 
lished last week, the Numpers were © 
omitted to be placed before the names ~ 
of the several trees. They are inserted 
here, beginning in the Forest-T'rees and — 
Shrubs, with No. 1, and ending with No. 7 
14: in the Apples, beginning with No, 
1, and ending with No. 44: inthe Pears, 
beginning with No 1, and ending with 


'No. 12.—There were some names in- 





brought to perfection in England, would | 
not be convinced, though one were ** to 
rise from the dead,” to bring him a 
proof ot the fact. But, | have one more 
proof in reserve; indeed fwo more; and, | 
if the frst fail, I will, if 1 can find time, | 
actually go down into Buckinghamshire, 
and administer the second to the patient | 
with my own hands: having exhausted | 
all means applicable to his mind, ! will | 
try what sort of stuff his body is made of. | 
Congreve describes a soldier as having | 
his brains in his belly, which may pos- 
sibly be the case with this Buckingham- | 
shire man. We shall see; for, if his| 
skull do not give way next trial, I will! 
make an appeal (I mean internally) to| 
his stomach. 
AMERICAN SEEDS. | 
Ustit now, I could not offer these | 
for sale. The ship Leeps has brought | 
me, and (luckily) in good order, Squash | 
Seeds and White Ash, and several others, | 
which make my assortment very large. | 
I shall publish e Catalogue in my next | 
Register, with all the prices and every 
other circumstance belonging to the | 
seeds. 


SIGNOR WAITHMAN. 


1 am sorry that | am unable, this | 





week, to pay my respects to the Signor 
in the manner that his merits entitle him | 
to. He must, therefore, wait a week or | 
two; and. in the meantime, I congratu- | 4. Honry-Loctst.—Same age; trans- 


late him upon his intended elevation. 





CATALOGUE 


Or Forest-Trees and Shrubs and of 
Apple and Pear Trees.—I1 pack up the 
trees at Barn-Elm Farm, and send them 
thence into London to be sent off, 


‘serted of which [ now find I have no % 
trees. 
lists are correct. 

































Those are now omitted, and the — 


FOREST-TREES AND SHRUBS. © 


Forest-TRreEEs. 


1. Locusrs.—7s. a hundred.—They are % 
two years old; or, rather, a year and 
a half. They were sowed in May | 
1827, and transplanted in May 1828. | 
Some of them are now more than se- © 
ven feet high; some not more than 
four or five, and a few not more than | 
three or four, They now form a | 
beautiful coppice in my ground at | 
Kensington. I can have bat one | 
wig The lowest of them (having 

en transplanted) are very cheap at 
7s. a hundred. One qenienies has 
ordered 25,000; and he is to have 
them at 6s. a hundred. Any large 
quantity, not less than 10,000, I will 
sell at the same price. The gentle- | 
man, to whom I have sold the 25,000, 
is going to plant for profit,.in ground 
trenched according to the instructions 
given in my work, called Tar Woop- 
LANDS, Which every gentleman should 
see before be begins to trench ground. 

2. Ware Asa.—Same age, and trans- 
planted like the Locusts, Very fine | 
plants. 5s. a hundred. 

3. Witv Ciferry.—Same age ; trans: — 


planted in the same way. 5s.a hun- / 
dred. 


planted in the same way. 5s. a hun- 
dred, or 40s. a thousand. 
5. Brack Wain ur.—Seedlings ; but from 
two to three feet high. Very fine 
. sae 8s. ah em 
- Kep Cevar.—Two years old, very fine 
plants. 5s. a h About. the 
_ price of one plant, ) 
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Wuire Oax.—Séedlings; but very 
e, being, in general, nearly a foot 
igh, and some of them more. 3s. a 
andred. 

nesnut (theAmerican).--Seedlings; 

bry fine plants ; 3s, a hundred. 


ackAsu —Seedlings. 3s.a hundred. | 


ime.—Seedlings. 20s. a hundred ; 
. for ten. 
Sassarras.—T wo years old. A very 
ew; ls. each. 


Survuss. 


Bocx’s Eve.—Orscarlet-blossomed 
dorse-Chesnut. Is. each. Seed- 
ngs, but very strong. 
~ Caratra.—Two years old, trans- 
slanted. 6d. each. 
,Avraea Frurex.—Two years old, 
very fine plants, just fit for ornamental 
Bhedges. 3s. a hundred, which is about 
the usual price of two plants. 


APPLE AND PEAR-TREES. 


ery tree two shillings. The plants 
very fine ; some of them are two years 
the graff. A very few; but I shall 
ke no difference in the price—My 
ar-trees, of which the particulars will 
seen below, are all upon Quince stocks ; 
i these stocks have been raised from 
seed. In England where the fruit of 
inces is very scarce, pears, when 
on Quince stocks, are on stocks raised 
m cuttings or layers, which are sure 
make huzzle-headed, and crooked- 
bwing trees. They are put upon 
hince stocks, in order to ensure early 
aring, and not great wood in the tree. 
t, then there is the other evil of 
ted and irregular growth on ac- 
nt of the origin of the stock. In 
er to ensure both benefits, early and 
t bearing, and free and handsome 
th in the tree, I obtained Quince 
from America, where that fruit 

8 in great abundance. I trans- 
nted the stocks in the spring of 127, 
grafted upon them in the spring of 
8. Therefore the trees come up 
2 beautiful bushy roots; and, if 
ted out before April, according to 
instructions contained in.my En- 
su Ganpener, they will receive 
2 or no check from the removal, 
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and will make very beautiful trees. 
The apple stocks were removed at the 


;Same time with the pear stocks, and 


were grafted within the same month as 
the pears were. 
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List or Apprie-TREEs. 
Newtown Pippin. 
Rhode-Island Greening. 
Fall Pippin. 
pert Pippin. 
Golding. 

Domina. 


. Matchless, 
. Vandevere. 


Belle-F lower. 
Congress Apple. 


. Doctor Apple. 

. Pennock, 

. Pound Sweeting. 

. Mammoth. 

. Long Island Codling. 

. New-Jersey-seek-no-further. 
. Midsummer Apple. 

. New Large Pear-main. 

. Beer's Fancy. 

. Hendrickson’s Great Pippin, 


. Newark King. 


rt 
nN 


. Magnum Bonum. 


. Sweet Russet. 


24. 


25. E 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4] 


| 42. 


43. 
44, 


1. 
2. 
8, 


Michael Henry. 
usopus. 
Priest p 
Newark Pippin, 
Virginian Crab, 
Woodward’s Seedling. 
Corlie’s Apple. 
Winter Green. 
Conklin’s Pie Apple. 
Long-Island Russet, 
Bough Apple. 
Tonichon. 
Will Albert. 
Shiverner’s Red, - 
Black Apple. 
Redling. 
Orange Apple. 
Cumberland Spice. 
Tewkesbury Blush. 
Wine Apple. 
Lady Apple. 

List or Pean-Tares. 


Long-Island Fall-Pear.  _ 
Long-Island Perry-Pear: 
Crassane, thes, 
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4. Brown Beurré. 

5. Poir d’Auche. 

6. Gapsell’s Bergamot. 
7. Winter Bergamot. 
8. Autumn Bergamot. 
9. Colmar. 

10. Chanmontelle. 

11. Jargonelle. 

12. Bishop’s Thumb, 


The two first are American pears; 
and the first, which ripens early in the 
month of October, and keeps good 
throngh the month of November, is by 
far the finest pear that I ever tasted. A 
full-sized fruit weighs nearly three-quar- 
ters of a pound, is as full of juice as a 
rich peach, and of flavour delicious. 
The other American pear is the best for 
baking that | ever saw, It is not large, 
but bears prodigiously, and is allowed 
by every body that ever tasted it, to be 
the richest of all pears when cooked, 
The other sorts are generally very well 
known. They are all, except the last, 
of the finest sorts of French pears, and 
the last I have grafted merely for the 
sake of having this pretty little summer 
ar at a time when no rich pear is to 

e had. To get the stocks for the pears 
has given me a great deal of trouble. I 
have been obhged to have the ripe 
Quinces purchased in America, and laid 
in heaps to rot in order to get the pips 
out of them; and, as quinces yield but 
few pips, there was a large ‘parcel of 
the fruit purchased, in order to get a 
small quantity of pips. So that ‘these 
trees have been very expensive to me; 
and {do not believe that I gain more 
than 6d. by each tree. | am very proud 
of the result of this experiment. It is, 
I dare say, the very first time that a 
quince stock was raised from the pip. 
Nothing is easier than to raise the stocks 
from cuttings or from layers; but in the 
first place, the pear-cuttings do not grow 


freely upon them; and they always. 


make stunted and miserable-lookine 
trees; and are used only for the sake ot 
early bearing, and to prevent the tree 
from being loaded with gross luxuriant 
and unproductive wood, which is gene- 
rally the case if the graffing take place 
upon pear stocks, and especially if these 











(are raised from suckers, all the reasons | 
| of which will be seen in my English Gar- 


dener. These stocks raised from Quince 
pips, haye produced the finest young 
trees that [ ever saw in my life, whether 
as to-root or wood. They were so small 
when the graffs were put on last spring, 
that the man who grafted them expressed 


his fears that they would make very | 
feeble shoots. When he saw them about. | 


three weeks ago, he was utterly astonish- 
eds Some of the shoots are more than a 
vard long and.are bigger round than my 
little finger, though at the time of graff- 
ing, the stock was not bigger than a 
common quill. The stock has now in- 
creased in size in the same proportion ; 
and upon the whole, in the whole quan- 


| tity there is not a weakly plant. Accord- 


ing to the different sorts, the growth of 
the graff has been greater or less ; but 
there is not a weakly plant in the whole 
collection. The Poir d’Avche, No. 5, 
may not, perhaps, be generally known ; 
and therefore, I think it right to observe, 
that it is a winter pear, large of size, 
greenish of colour, extremely juicy and 
delicious, and fit to be eaten in March 
and April, This pear takes its name 
from the city of Aveng, in the South of 
France; and itis said, that one of these 
pears, which had been introduced when 
young into a large bottle, weighed more 
than three pounds, French weight, and 
was presented as something worthy of 
the acceptance of the King of France, 
Louis XV. : 


omnes 





THE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Situatiou, Suil, Enclosing, and 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the 
waking and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Plauts, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard ; and also, on the 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, giving 
iustructions relative tu the Sowings, Plant- 

“logs, Prunings, and other Labours to be 


performed in the Gardens in each month of 


the year. Price 6s. 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson's court 
; ’ rt; and 
published by-him, at 183, Ficet street. 
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